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AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 


IF. seat of the August Congress of the present cra is thus de- 
sciibed by a recent traveller :— 

Aix-la-Chapelle stands in a fertile bow], surrounded by bold hills, 
mm descending from which, either on the road from Licge or from 
Juliers, the slated roofs and minarets of the Hotel de Ville, and the 
grotesque dome of the cathedral, give to the old Imperial City an air 
of imposing dignity. On entering it you find it, however, far from a 
handsome town, according to the modern acceptation of the phrase, 
nor is the interest of antiquity united with any of that architectural 
curiosity, which gave the great cities of the Netherlands so striking a 
character. ‘The city, which is by no means large, is as usual sur- 
tunded by a thick rampart, now half in decay, vith small Roman 
towers at nearly equal distance. Below the ramparts are agrecable 
shrubberies and gardens, chiefly the work of the French, and which 
form favourite promenades to the company of the bathing place. 

Our visit in the summer, when the place was overflowing with com. 
pany gave us some idea of the mode of life of the diversified groupes 
who are drinking deeper of its waters and amusements than ourselves; 
both of which have no small resemblance to those ofsimilar scenes ia 
England. Gaiety has,however, a more decided character ; pleasure 
is more the «vowed business of very body ; and if ennue may be the 
Motive of as many visits to this place, as to similar ones in Great 
Britain, the rem¢ dy here appears more successful ; for you can 
rarely read in asingle countenance, as you so often may In the 
libraries of Brighton or Cheltenham, the inveterate disease of which 
persons come to be cured. ‘The system of the day commences wiih 
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a bath, taken carly, for about half an hour. After breakfast follow 
excursions in the environs, the walksin the gardens, visits to the 
cafes and billiard-rooms, and, above all, the pleasure of the redouby, 
or Grand Saloon, which occupy the gay world ull dinner, at two or 
three. ‘This last mentioned place of rendezvous is the great ceutr 
of attraction ; and with the exception of much more gaicty, mor 
avowed vice, and the absence of all pretence at rational resources, 
acts the part of the library at an English watering place. The 
Redoubt is a large handsome building, the ground floor open witha 
colonnade in trout, appropriated to print, toy shops,&c. A wide stair 
case conducts to the first floor, where, after depositing your bat and 
stick with the gens d’ armes at the door, you enter the Grand Saloon, 
a splendid room, with a carved cieling, and lined with mirrors. Qa 
one side a crowd of motley, but well dressed and gay looking persons 
of both sexes, are pressing over each other’s heads, round two large 
banks of Rouge et Noire. An anxious silence reigns, only interrupted 
by the rattling of the’roulette, the clink of the Napoleons and francs, 
and the titters and jokes of the few whose speculations are a_ matter 
of mere frolic. ‘The play is frequently very high, but the bank docs 
not rejuse to sweep in a solitary franc. Vretty interesting womei 


e 





were putting down their Napoleons, and seeing thein swept away, 
drawing themin doubled, with a sang frocd which shewed they wer 
no novices in their employment. 

Between four and five o’clock, groups of the beau monde repair t 
the Luisberg—-a bold sandy hill, rising a! ruptly just above the ram 
parts of the town, the view from which overlooks the city and the 
rich valley beneath, and stretches over the neighbouring hills and 
fertile pastures, toa range of eve mountains which bound 
horizon towards Germany. The-scenc of attraction on the mountain 
isa large tavern,with a splendid saloon, commanding a noble prospec 
Music, dancing, smoking, tea drinking, walks in the gardens, : 
occupy the varieus descriptions of guests: and the seene has 
features of diflerence from our cockney rendezvous near town, except 
the character of the parties, who, instead of being worthy cits, wi 
fat spouses, are often a gay asse:ublage of counts, barons, Xe. Xe. 
various vations and qualities, 

Durimg the contnuance of the season there is gencrally a compar) 
of German players at Aix a Chapelle, and the « r any hast 
return from the Louitsberg to the theatre. ‘The building is smal! 
and by ne means bandsome. 

The cathedral of Aix is intere sting for its history, ind its rude spe 
cimens of curly Saxon architecture : but has neithe: beauty nor grap 


deur to recommend it. The quaint old dome, which comprehends | 


wholeedifice,except the light Gothic choir of a laterdate,is a ven: rabk 
relict of the old minster with which Charlemagne adorned his nati’ 
city. It was consecrated by Pope Leo HL. in 804, with a ceremons 
worthy of usspleedour. ‘Three hundred and sixty five Archbishoy 
and Bishops were to be present at the solemnity 3 ‘but unluckily ty 
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were missing, and there is no knewing 
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two reverend prelates of ‘Tengres, long ago dead and buried at 
Macstricht, had not been so kind as to walk out of their graves, aad 
supply the vacant seats at the ceremony. Some of the variegated 
marble pillars which adorned the old edifice are_ now returned from 
their temporary visit to Paris, and are shown with the curiosities of 
the church. Under the centre of the dome repose the ashes of the 
creat Charles, with the simple but impressive inscription on the 
pavement—Carolo Magno. Immediately above hangs an immense 
circular sort of chandclier in the shape of a crown, composed of silver 
and brass—a present to the church from Frederick the Great, called 
Charlemagne’s crown. 

Among the relics are the soz disans neck and arm bones of 
Charlemagne, his hunting horn, and a golden cross which he is said 
tohave worn ;——the girdle of the Virgin, a bit of the cord that 
served to bind our Saviour, a fragment of Aaron’s rod, and a morsel 





of the manna of the desert. The possession of these treasures, which 
are preserved in a costly case, and exposed period ally to the wonder- 
ing multitude, formerly made Aix la Chapelle the favourite resort of 
pilgrims from all parts of Kurope. An old chronicle relates, that 
in 1490 above 140,000 visited the relies in one day, ; and that, at 
the end of the ccremony, the donation box was found to contain 
$0,000 florins. ‘The miserable morbid looking wretches scattered 
about before images and altars on their knees, in every corner of the 
church, seemed to remind one that the Catholics of the nineteenth 
century were not so much advanced beyond those of the fifteenth, as 
for the sake of humanity one might wish. 





POLAR ICE. 


Letter from Copenhagen communicates the following details, 
upon the breaking up of the ice on the coast of Greenland :- 

“ Four hundred and fifty square miles of ice have recently detached 
itself from the eastern coast of Greenland and the neighbouring 
regions of the Pole. It was this mass which, during 400 yeurs, had 
rendered that province at first difficult of access, and afterwards 
inaccessible, so as even to cause itsexistence to be doubted. Since 
1786 the reports of the whalers have invariably referred to some 
changes, more or less considerable, in the seas of the North Pole ; 
but at the present time, so much ice has detached itself, and such 
extensive canals are open amidst what remains, that they can penetrate 
Without obstruction as far as the Sdrd degree. 

“ All the seas ofthe North abound with these floating masses, 


which are drit SES ‘ eo See A packet from Halif: 
oleh are ariven to more t& mperate ¢ ilinates. 2 pac act irom allinx 
fellin with one of these islands in a more southern latitude than 
} ) 


the situation of London ; itappeared about half a mile in’ circume 
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* ierence, and its elevation above the water was estimated at 200 tect, 
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This breaking up of the Polar ices cainci des withthe continual tem. 
pests from the South-east, uccomp inied with heats,raims, storms,anda 
very electrical state of the atmosphere: circumstances which, 
during three years, have caused us to expericn e jn Denmark hot 
winters and cold humid summers. On the 25th May there fell at 
Copenhagen five showers of hail, to each of which succeeded a dead 
*calm. 

* Many mariners are apprehensive that the ice will fix itself on 
the eastern coasts of America ; but whilst the North-east winds pre. 
vail, these floating masses will disappear in the southern ocean, Some 
ot the floating islands conveyed forests and trunks of trees. We notice 
this last facet principally for the satisfaction of geologists, » ho attribute 
to phenomena of this sort the blocks of forcign granite found in the 
chain of the Jura mountains, and conveyed at the epoch when our 
highest mountains were covered with w ater!” 


Johnson's Account of the City of Ispahan, and of a 
Enteriainment there. 


IIE. immense length of the bazars of Ispahan, with caravanser 
on their right and left, may serve to attest the former magnilt 
€€nce of the city. In passing along these bazars we observed. shopi 
Of all descriptions : those for sherbcts and sweetmeats were fitted up 
in a style of peculiar neatnesss There were diflerent streets or rows 
assigned to different trades: the tailors, cap-makers, &c. were in one; 
the shoe-makers, saddlers, &c. in another. In one place we observed 
whole ranges of shops for all kinds of glass and China ware, now in 
use, among which were glass hooka bottoms m great abundance and 
variety. A distinct department was appropriated to the sale of car 
pets, boxes, and other articles necessary in travelling. On_ the out 
side of every shop were hung samples and specimens of the article to 
be had within. = There was not, however, so great an afflux of people 
to these places as the extent of the town might lead us to expect. 
At dark we were conducted by the light of fambeaux to the hou 
of Hajee Mahomed Hussein Khaun, the Nizam ed Dowla (or 
Guardian of his Majesty's riches,) and after the usual ec remonies of 
taking off shoes, &c. were ushered into an apartment open to @ 
Inciosure or garden, with water in it, and a few wees and flowers.We 
were led to a station near the rather elevated nummud which was t 
be the seat of the Nizam. One or two persons were in the room, 
which was lighted up by four candlesticks with glass shades of Ene- 
lish manufacture, and four tapers, similar to those used in Roman 
Catholic churches, each stuck on the point of a copper-tinnel candle 
stick, and placed within a pyramidal sercen or shade. These were 
placed on the carpet that covered the room, on the two long, sides 
of which were nummuds, as also onthe short side or upper end, 
where the Nizam’s place was, and neat which we were seated, crus» 
legged, after the manner of the country, 
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On enquiry, we found that this great personage was gone to prayers. 
flis brother very soon came and sat down near us; and in about a 
quarter of an hour afterwards the Nizam made his appearance, when 
we immediately rose ; he met us, and shook us by the hand ; he then 
proceeded to seat himself, but very slowly, as if waiting until we 
should have taken our seats ; but as the etiquette here is, not to sit 
until your host does, and thento make him a salam or obcisance, 
with the right hand raised toward the breast while bending forward, 
we waited until he was seated, and after performing this ceremony 
resumed our cross-legged position. A conversation then began on 
diferent subjects, in the course of which he enquired respecting his 
Britannic Majesty’s troops, and those of the Company, their num- 
bers in India, the artillery of the English, and how it was served, 
adverting at the same time to the iminease number ef guns which 
his Persian Majesty possessed. On the idtier point my only remark 
was, that so long as bis Persian Majes*y possessed such myrisas of 
cavalry, a description of force to which the country was_ peculiarly 
well suited, his guns could never be required. The Nizam then praised 
the Persian cavalry, and observed that they would ride at, and attack 
an enemy's gun, without the slightest fear; and to this I assented. He 
asked if we had not a ercat wish to be presented to the Ning; and (inthe 
Court phrase) to touch his feet: I told him we had long hoped to 
have that honour, Coffee and cullyoons, ta¢ Persian smoking impie- 
ments, were then called for, and brought; when, continuing the 
conversation,he expatiated much on the great rriendship now cement- 
ed between the English and the Persians ; adding that Persia was, 
infact, as much our’s as England. Ivermarked, that had we not 
entertained the sume sentiments, we should net have ventured on 
traversing the country almost alone; to which, as a natural expres- 
sion of contidence ard security, he acquiesced, I then begged leave 
to present to him, as a specimen of our improvements in mechanism, 
one of Bramah’s patent padlocks, which he aceepted. After another 
twenty minutes’ conversation he ordered dinner. 

It may not be superflous to describe the ensuing scene in detail. 
Servants came in, bearing water in basins and ewers, for the guests 
to wash the right band: after them came others holding cloths, 
folded up, on their extended arms ; these could not with strict pro- 
priety be called the ¢ab/e lincn, as the repast was to be taken on the 
floor. They opened and spread them along the nummuds ; each cloth 
which was of printed calico or chintz, was of the length of the side 
of the room on which it was placed, and about four feet wide: it 
was printed with sentences of the Koran, at regular distances of 
about three feet, contrived thus, apparentiy, that a sentence might 
ccur nearly opposite to each guest. They are generally of a com- 
plimentary nature, and bear some allusion to the usages of hospitality. 
The ground of the chintz, in which thes: senteaces are thus intr 
duced in compartments, is of a running pattern of flowers. After 
the cloths had been laid, brerd was brovghtin copper trays: it is 
in the form of soft cakes like crumpets, one of which was lard on the 
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cloth to serve as a plate before each person, of whom by. this tine 
ten or twelve more had arrived, and had taken their seats ; after being 
saluted with the usual bismillah, or welcome, from the Nizam, 
‘There is a regular gradation of complimentary epithe ts adapted to 
the comparative rank of each guest ; and a proficiency in the use of 
them is considered one of the accomplishments of a gentleman, 
After the bread had been distributed, trays were brought in, and 
placed before us, bearing bowls of different sherbets, iced, that is, 
the ice actually floating inthem. ‘To cach bowl there was a very 
light and flexible spoon, of pear-tree wood, highly and curiously 
carved ; and from these I perceived the Persians cach sipped a, little, 
from the sherbet before him, as if to taste whether it suited hig 
palate. These trays bearing the bowls were suffered to remain, and 
other trays were brou: cht, and placed as near to us as was conveniently 
possible, bearing pillawed fowls, with rice, eggs, and curries, sweet. 
meats and vegetables, dressed with eggs like omele ‘tte, except that 
the vegetables predominated. To us, as strangers, plates were given, 





and our own knives and forks were brought. Then the dinner com. 
menced : the guests, placing the cake of bread near them, and holding 
the left hand hidden in the lap, helped themselves with the right 
from the dishes placed before them on the trays. Whatever they 
took thence, whether rice, meat, or other catable, they placed on the 
cake of bread, eating from it with the help of the right hand only, 
and occasionally breaking pieces from the cake. There were cups oi 
melicd butter on the trays, in which the guests dipped their finger 
and thence dropped the liquid over their meats or rice, drinking 
from either of the sherbets when and how they pleased. 

Each person, when he had done, rested bis elbow on his lap, holding 
his right hand upwards, covered with grease, &c. ; and the servants 
began to take away, leaving the dishes of the Nizam until the las 
While at dinner, he with bis own band filled our plates with pillay 
and gave us some of his bread, a mark of distinction which mig! 
well have been dispensed with, but which it did not become ust 
disregard. ‘The meats were all very much stewed ; every dish had 
some mixture of sweet or sour in it; and there was generally a profusion 
of butter in the seasoning. ‘The repast being ended, warm water 
was brought to wash the right hand and mouth; tucre were gl ybular 
basins to contain the mouth-rinsings, — a ae cover on them 
full of holes ; notowels or nakins were brought ; and each _ person 
used his own handkerehiei. Atter every thing had been removed, 
the conversation was resumed ; the cullyoons were again brought 
and after some time swect tea was handed round, without mil. 
About half past mne we retired, every one appearing extremely 
sleepy, and actually dozing. My knees were so painful, in consequence 
of sitting so long ina posture to which I was unaccustomed, that | 
could with difficulty get up and walk : in stooping to pick up my 
hat, I had nearly fallen. We were conducted home by the light o 





a long paper Iinthorn, of that kind which folds down into a fat 
circular-form. We retired to rest, extremely glad that the ceremony 
Was OVCT. 
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SRS. 


FEMALE GAMBI. 


From the Hermit in London, a new periodical Publication, inserted in the 
Literary Gazette. 


has always appeared to me that the stronger passions, such 

as avarice, ambition, and revenge, are ill suited to the softer 
sex. They disfigure the beauty of woman, and completely change 
her nature. Gaming, which is a compound of idleness and of cupidity, 
but which excites these passions, has precisely the same tendency, 
and hurries the fairest works of nature into the greatest excesses. 


t 


There is, however, a minor species of play which is not s 





serous, and which can be blamed only for the loss of time which it 
acasions. It isone of the taxes on a man in society, to be compelled 
to sit down for such a space of time at a card table, at routs, and at 
other evening parties, I feel ia Je ne sais yuor of mise ry an | diseust. 


the moment the fair lady of the house presents me the pack of cards 


todraw one; and I view my self destined to be tixed to my chair for 
at least one rubber, or perhaps more. ‘Then, farewell conversation : 
farewell my greatest amusement, observation ; farewell mirth, and ail 
variety. 

A young Exquisite* may just make his appearance for a few 
minutes, nake his bow to the lady of the house, cast a glance reund 
inorder to be able to count all the beauty and fashion in ihe room, 
aad then withdraw, throw himself inio his chariot or vis-a-vis, and 
tepeat the same brief visit at two or three other parties in the course 
ofthe mght. A dancer may escape the card-tax; but a man oi 

rious habits, and of middle age, must pay the forfeit of money and 
oi ume. 

It is astonishing how many hours this occupation engrosses in high 
life, Lady Lansquinette assured me, that she played three rubbers 
] 


] | 
Ol whist Tr mula yevery cvening, Ulbtess sit at dow nto some gaine 





fechance. la 


the former case she devoted near three hours pry 
dum to cards ; jin the latcer, the whole evening. In wet weather sh 
! ‘ ’ , 

played in the morning: and at Castle ¢ ostly, she aiways spent tw 


t three hours belore dinner at cards, when the state of the 


phere or the roads prevented her going out. Averaging her pla 
; : pra’ 
hours at tour or five per day, they Compose Che third wl ber try 
since het Ladyship des s twelve hours to rest. Now, abstract 


four more for her toilette, whichis not less than it tales, there ar 
but four more clear hours for any rational employment, out of whicks 
. 

breaklast and dinner time are to be deducted 


Imet with her the other mght at Lady Racket’s ; and she imm 


} S ' i . ‘ 

diately hooked me in tor a rubbes I had searcely got clear of thi 
envacement, and of five guineas at the same time, having lost tis 
polnts upon the rub, when T was entreated to sit down to Cassino it 


Company with Mrs. Marvellous, Sir Herbert Maxton, and Lad 


* , : 
It may be well to observe that our iermit divides the Dandies of fashiog 


mto two principal classes, to one of which he gives the eppellauen ot 
baquisitcs,” and to the other of “ Ruffians.’— Ferrer 
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eloth to serve as a plate before each person, of whom by. this time 
ten or twelve more had arrived, and had taken their seats ; after being 
saluted with the usual bismillah, or welcome, from the Nizam, 
‘There is a regular gradation of complimentary epithets adapted to 
the comparative rank of each guest ; and a proficiency in the use of 
them is considered one of the accomplishments of a gentleman, 

After the bread had been distributed, trays were brought in, and 
placed before us, bearing bowls of different sherbets, iced, that is, 
the ice actually floating inthem. ‘To each bowl there was a yery 
light and ficxible spoon, of pear-tree wood, highly and curiously 
carved ; and from these I perceived the Persians each sipped a, little, 
from the sherbet before him, as if to taste whether it suited his 
palate. These trays bearing the bowls were suffered to remain, and 
other trays were brought, and placed as near to us as was conveniently 
possible, bearing pillawed fowls, with rice, eggs, and curries, sweet. 
meats and vegetables, dressed with egzs like omelette, except that 
the vegetables predominated. To us, as strangers, plates were given, 
and our own knives and forks were brought. Then the dinner com. 
menced : the guests, placing the cake of bread near them, and holding 
the left hand hidden in the lap, helped themselves with the righ 
from the dishes placed before them on the trays. Whatever they 
took thence, whether rice, meat, or other catable, they placed on the 
cake of bread, eating from it with the help of the right hand only, 
and occasionally breaking pieces from the cake. There were cups of 
melted butter on the trays, in which the guests dipped their fingers, 
and thence dropped the liquid over their meats or rice, drinking 
from cither of the sherbets when and how they pleased. 

Each person, when he had done, rested his clbow on his lap, holding 
his right hand upwards, covered with grease, &c. ; and the servants 
began to take away, leaving the dishes of the Nizam until the last. 
While at dinner, he with bis own hand filled our plates with pillay, 
and gave us some of his bread, a mark of distinction which might 
well have been dispensed with, but which it did not become us te 
disregard. ‘The meats were all very much stewed ; every dish had 
some mixture of sweet or sour in it; and there was gencrally a profusion 
of butter in the seasoning. ‘The repast being ended, warm water 
was brought to wash the right hand and mouth; tuere were globular 
basins to contain the mouth-rinsings, having a flat cover on them 
full of holes ; notowels or nakins were brought ; and each _ person 
used his own handkerchief. After every thing had been removed, 
the conversation was resumed ; the cullyoons were again brought, 
and after some time sweet tea was handed round, without milk. 
About half past nine we retired, every one appearing extremely 
sleepy, and actually dozing. My knees were so painful, in consequence 
of sitting so long in a posture to which I was unaccustomed, that | 
could with difficulty get up and walk : in stooping to pick up my 
hat, I had nearly fallen. We were conducted home by the light o 
a long paper lanthorn, of that kind which folds down into a flat 
circular-form. We retired to rest, extremely glad that the ceremony 
Was Over. 
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FEMALE GAMBLERS. 


From the Hermit in London, a new periodical Publication, inserted in the 
Literary Gazette. 


Thas always appeared to me that the stronger passions, such 

as avarice, ambition, and revenge, arc ill s uited tu the softer 

sex. They disfigure the beauty of woman, and completely change 

her nature. Gaming, which is a compound of idleness and of cupidity, 

but which excites these passions, has preciscly the same tendency, 
and hurries the fairest works of nature into the greatest excesses. 

There is, however, a minor species of play which is not so dan- 
gerous, and which can be blamed only for the loss of time which it 
accasions. It is one of the taxes on a man in society, to be compelled 
to sit down for such a space of time at a card table , at routs, and at 
other evening parties. I feel a je ne sais quot of misery and disgust, 
the moment the fair lady of the house presents me the pack of cards 
todraw one; and I view myself destined to be fixed to my chair for 
at least one rubber, or perhaps more. ‘Then, farewell conversation ; 
farewell my greatest amusement, observation ; farewell mirth, and all 
variety. 

A young Exquisite’ may just make his appearance for a few 
minutes, make his bow to the lady of the house, cast a glance reund 
inorder to be able to count all the beauty and fashion in ihe room, 
and then withdraw, throw himself inio his chariot or vis-a-vis, and 
tepeat the same brief visit at two or three other parties in the course 
of the night. A dancer may escape the card-tax; but a man ot 
serious habits, and of middle age, must pay the forfeit of money and 
of time. 

It is astonishing how many hours this occupation engrosses in hig! 
life. Lady Lansquinette assured me, that she played three rubbers 
of whist regularly every evening, unless she sat down to some game 
fchance. In the former case she devoted near three hours per 
dum to cards ; in the later, the whole evening. — In wet weather sh 
played in the morning: and at Castle Costly, she always spent two 
or three hours before dinner at cards, when the state of the atme: 
phere or the roads prevented her going out. Averaging her play 
hours at four or five per day, they cor \pose one third of her time, 
since het Ladyship devotes twelve hours to rest. Now, abstract 4 
four more for her toilette, whichis not less than it takes, there are 
but four more clear hours for any rational employment, out of which 
breaktast and dinner time are to be deducted. 

Imet with her the other mght at Lady Racket’s ; and she imm: 
diately hooked me in tor a rubber. I had searcely got clear of this 
igacement, andof five guineas at the same time, having lost five 
points upon 
company with Mrs. Marvellous, Sir Herbert Maxton, and Lady 


' 


the rub, when I was entreated to sit down to cassino in 


. ‘fr ° 

It m: 1y be well to observe that our [lermit divides the Dandies of fashiog 

to, two prinejpal classes, to one of which he gives the eppellauen ot 
* Bxquisites,” and to the other of “ Ruffians.’—FEwrror. 
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Longtick. I the more readily, however, complied with the request of 
my right honourable hostess, since at cassino the attention is not g 
entirely taken up; less importance is attached to the game, and g 
little light and confused conversation may be allowed ; whilst at whist 
you see grave faces sitting in judgment over your play, and obserye 
as much interest and anxiety, as much silence and attention, asa 
speech of Demosthenes would have claimed from his auditors, 

“ Come,” said Lady Racket to me, “ you must make one at 
cassino; (then lowering her voice) you will have the charms of 
Lady Longtick to contemplate, and Mrs. Marvellous will amuse you 
with some very astonishing storics in the intervals of dealing, etcetera,” 
* Your Ladyship’s commands are so many laws to me,’ said I, as| 
resignedly took my place at the table. “ The Hermit of London,’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Marvellous, in half a whisper to Sir Herbert. Tey 
both elevated their eyebrows, as much as to say, here’s a fellow 
who will observe us closely. I made my best bow, and took my 
seat. 

I drew cards, and fell tothe lot of Mrs. Marvellous. “ You 
must not scold me if I play ill,” said she. * Not for the world? 
answered I, * I never scolded a lady in my life.’ “ I wish that] 
could say as much of Sir Herbert,” said she, “ indeed it was nothing 
shert of cruel, your crossness to Lady Maxton yesterday; you 
actually brought tears into her eyes.” * Nonsense,’ exclaimed the 
Beronct, * you know I wanted not to play at all; but the Nabob 
could not make up his party without us, and I hate above all things 
to play with my wife ; married couples never ought to play together’ 
* Unless,” interrupted Lady Longtick, “ they understand one 
another as well as our friends in Portland Place.’ ‘ And then, 
replied the Baronet, ‘ it is not very pleasant to play against them’ 
(a general smil: .) 

“ Tt is your deal, Mrs. Marvellous.” ‘ Two and three are five.’ 
“The heart is your's, Lady Longtick, and little cass falls to me.” 
* Tlave you heard of the Royal marriages ?” * Three tricks, by 
Jupiter!” —* The naval Duke.” “ Your knave, my Lady.”—*“ I am 
quite out of luck ; how many Queens?” (Sir Herbert) * One, and 
that’s quite enough’ =“ Bravo, Mrs. Marvellous,” said I, “ you are 
always fortunate; “tis my trick.” (Mrs. Marvellous) * Have you 
heard that Lady Barbara Bankton has’ (interrupted by the Baronet) 
* Cut, Madam;” * Yes, Sir Ierbert, she bas cut, and left her 
lovely children” * Your Ladyship’s game.” ‘ ‘To the mercy of 
the world. Low shocking for her three daughters ! “ A double 
zxame.” (Mrs. Marvellous) * She certainly had the most indulgent 
husband in the world’ “ The base wretch, | have po patience with 
her.” * A hard rub’—* Yet I could always sce through he r conduct.” 

ilad you said through her drapery,’ replied Sir Herbert, ‘ I should 
have been satisfied that you wereright, for she was a walking 
transparency. But here comes her cousin the General.” “ The game 


eleesed from the cassino table, I walked round the room, and 
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cast an cye on the different tables. I stopped for a moment behind 
my friend Lord Levity’s chair, and contemplated the countenances at 
an unlimited loo. “ I pass,” said Lady Lavish, in a tone of broken- 
heartedness, which told me that she had lost. Every feature was 
changed, the warm smile which gives such attractions to her 
countenance had disappeared ; dejection filled her eyes, and despair 
sat on every feature. Mrs. Beverly was also a great loser: not less 
thau eighty guineas did she pay for her night’s pastime. She put on 
a sort of placid look, a well bred indifference, a forced and unnatural 
smile; but nature, true to its feclings, betrayed the secret of her 
mind, and gave the outlines of revenge and of disappointment to her 
countenance. “* You are out of luck,” observed I. ‘ A trifle ot 
so’ answered she, with an assumption of tranquillity which imposed 
upon nobody. 

The other ladies {the eldest only eighteen) were all anxiety. 
The natural lustre of their complexions was marred by a flush of 
intemperate feeling and over desire to Win. Their eyes were 
attentively riveted to the cards, and from time to time they communed 
with each other by glances of satisfaction, doubt, or discontent. 
Whilst these three Graces were half metamorphosed by their attention 
to their bad or good fortune, Colonel Crab sneered as he was 
pocketing his gains; and Lady Mary Moody expressed the 
intoxication of success. This she strove to stitle, but it flushed on 
her cheek, spoke on her half opened lip, and sparkled in her eyes. 
How little do these fair creatures, thought I, know how their looks 
betrayed them ! So much are they a prey to the passion of gaming, 
that not even these magnificent Venetian mirrors can bring a useful 
reflection to cure them of this vice. 

Inow moved towards the door, and got into a crowd of beaux and 
ofbelles, and intv a confusion of tongues. ‘The broken sentences 
which came to my car from different quarters were ridiculous enough. 
lady Racket was discoursing about a new novel; Sir Wetherby 
Jusile was holding forth on horse racing; a new Member was 
aflecting the ministerial tone, and laying down the law to a deaf 
Dowager who had the best of it, for she was paying attention to an 
antiquated Exquisite the whole time. Mrs. Marvellous told me 
that Lady T—was ruined, and she owed her butler only one thousand 
guineas, “ Lady Longtick has made a good thing of it, to. night,” 
whispered Lady R—'’s ‘maiden aunt toa young Guardsman; “ her 
= maker will now have a chance of being paid,” continued 
sne, 





“ A complete hoax! the majority was certain,” broke upon my 
ear from another quarter.—* A love match, upon my honour,” 
observed an Insipid, lolling, on the arm of a coach.“ A maiden 
speech,” observed the Member toa gouty Bishop. Notan honour 
inthe world,’ echoed from a neighbouring card-table; whilst Count 
Mainville was talking politics, and Sir Llarry was saying the mos! 
gallant things imaginable to the Lincolnshire Heiress 

Vou. 58 6D 
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Lady Lovemore passed by at this moment convulsed with rage, by 
bridling her temper as well as she could. She bad not only losty 
cards, but perceived a happy rival in the affections of the Colone, 
to whom he was paying the warmest assiduitics, and her rival had 
smiled contempt. Lady Racket even seemed to enjoy the defeat of 
Lady Lovemore: “ I fear that your Ladysbip is not well,” said 
Lady R. to her in an assumed tone of pity and of kindness, «4 
sick head ach which distracts me,’ answered Lady L. anc flounced 
away unattended by a beau, which circumstance was observed with 
different remarks and comments from half a dozen different quarters 
atonce. How little charity one female has for another, thought |! 
and at cards this quality exists not. 

I now perceived Sir Herbert, who bad been looking over his wifes 
play, and must have Leen giving her some unwelcome hints. “ Did 
I play ill in trumping?” sweetly and softly uttered she in a silvey 
tone. £ Not atall,’ replied he, in asharp tone: * if you wished 
lose, you could not play better.’ She gently raised up her shoulders 
and, heaving a sigh, said, “ My dear, Lam sorry for it.” ‘Is 
always the same,’ exelaimed he, and broke unkindly away from her, 
What a pity that a few hearts and clubs, ill painted upon the surface 
of a card, should occasion such contending passions, should sow such 
dissensions, and embitter the hours of so many rational beings!~ 
that a card played out of place, or without judgment, should marth 
domestic felicity of an otherwise happy couple! and that Lady 
Maxton should persevere in playing without any abatement of il 
fortune abroad, or of dryness and blame at home. 

I now perceived a number of the beau monde going to their carriages, 
and, upon striking my repeater, found that it was four o'clock 
Thus were four hours consumed, when I retired to rest; but the 
countenances at the loo table were before my eyes in my dream, and 
I longed to be able to give a little advice to the fair creatures in 
question, 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 





ST. MARTINS-LE-GRAND. 


S the workmen employed in clearing away the ground in St 
f Martin’s le Grand, which is to form the site of the new post 
oflice, in the metropolis, were removing the foundations of some 
the old houses which stood in the rear of St. Leonard's, Foster-laue, 
they discovered the roofs of some ancient vaults. As soon as the 
rubbish on the particular spot was removed, three vaults wer 
discovered, each communicating with the other by a narrow passage 
or gallery; they are built chiefly of large square bricks, intermixed 
with stone and flint, and the interstices filled up with a yellow chalky 
earth. ‘They are rather spacious, the height being nearly nine lech 
the depth about eightcen, and breadth about six or seven. Thes 
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appear to have been originally divided into two compartments. In 
the back part of one of the vaults was found a large quantity of 
human bones, thrown promiscuously together, as if collected from 
diferent graves. In one of them is a stone coffin, rather short in 
jength, made in the shape of the ancient coffins, square at the head, 
and inclining in a tapering form towards the feet; a place is rather 
yudely shaped for the head of the body to rest upon, and the remains 
ofaskull aud some decayed bones are in the cavity. Adjoining, and 
jn the same line with these arches, as a vaulted roof, supported by 
small and short stone shafts or pillars, from which spring semicireular 
arches, intersecting each other at equidistant points,and presenting to 
the eye the skeleton of a structure, at once simple, durable, and 
beautiful. ‘The subdivisions of the intercolumniation were evidently 
open when built, and so arranged as to admit a communication with 
other parts of a building. The floor of these vaults is about twenty 
fect below the level of the pavement in Newgate-street ; the loose 
ground on the same level bears all the appearance of having been 
onea cemetery, from the fragments and calcined parts of bones 
intermixed with soft earth which are observed inthe vicinity. 

St. Martin’s le Grand was originally a college, founded in the year 
700, by Wythred, King of Kent, and according to Dugdale, in his 
“ Monasticon Anglicanum,” rebuilt and endowed by a noble Saxon, 
aad his brother Edwardus, for a dean and secular canons and priests, 
and was dedicated to St. Martin. ‘The epithet le Grand was 
afterward added, on account of the great and extraordinary privileges, 
particularly the dangerous one of Sanctuary, granted to it ky different 
Monarchs. William the Congucror confirmed the endowments of 
this house, and the possession of the lands given by the founders, to 
which he added all the moor Jand without Cripplegate,and exonerated 
its canons from all interference or exaction of any bishops, archdeacons, 
ortheir ministers. Ile likewise granted them soc and foc, tall and 
feam,, and a long et cefera of Saxon liberties inthe most ample degree. 
His charter, sanctioned by John and Peter, two of the Pope’s Legates, 
concludes thus:—“ Jf any person whatever shall presume to alter 
avy thing hereby granted, let him perish with Judas the traitor.” 

Henry HI. had the weakness to confirm these mischievous charters, 
andto extend them in causes of debt, felony, and treason: the 
indulgence granted was so obnoxious to the peace able citizens, on 
account of the protection aflorded to the lowest sori of rogues, ruffians, 
thieves, felons,and murderers, that they were frequently compelled to 
apply to the Government for security against this sanctuary. 
Anciently, when this college was in a flourishing state, a curiew bell 
was rung here at eight o'clock every evening, and at St. Mary le Bow, 
St. Giles, Cripplegate, and at Allhallows, Barking, to warn pcople to 
keep within doors. Edward 4. in consequence of the many mischiects, 
murders, robberies, and beating down persons by certain Hectors, 
walking armed in the night, commanded that none should he so hardy 
as to be found wandering in the street, after the bell had sounded in 
6 D2 
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St. Martin's 'e Grand. The college was surrendered to King 
Edward VIL, in 1548, and soon after the church was pulled dogp, 
and many tenciments crected on its site. 

Such is the historical account of the ancient sanctuary or cdifice, 
of wiich these vaults appear to have been a part. The vaults jn 
which the bones are foun+ do not seem to be of a very ancient date— 
they were probably tormed by Edward VI. for the pious purpose of 
depositing therein the bones which were exposed at the demolition 
of the old church. The fine arched vault, supported by columns, 
whith we have described, is not of earlier date than the reign of 
Ik nry III. 

‘There are, we believe, very extensive vaults under parts gf 
Newgate-sireet, many of them usedas cellars by the inhabitant, and 
walled up for ther convenience. From Aldersgate to the Old Bailey 
was once a line of the residences of our gentry, and these excavations 
are ¢xactly in this track. 





MRS. EGERTON. 
From anew Publication, entitled, “* Woman, or Minor Maxims.” 


M RS. EGERTON was one of those who believed that such 
innumerable afle- tions werc engrafted in the human _heart- 
not to wither, unknownand unexerted, but to bestow the purts 
joys of life. She was bound on all sides to her fellow-creaturés=by 
pity, by esteem, by gratitude, by love: every social incident called 
forth her friendly emotions ; the wants of a poor neighbour, th 
attentions of a rich one, the sorrows of the unfortunate, the joys of 
the prosperous, the visit of an acquaintance, the let‘er of a friend—each 
and all were so many excitements of the animating and gratifying 
feclings of her benevolent heart. In sooth to say, there were no periods 
of stagnation in ber breast; yet the current of sensibility ran not 
impetuously—-now turbulent and irresistible, distorting by its violence 
every reflected image, now rushing from the rapid torrent to a still, 
waveless poole-no, ite jurbly inoved as the gentle but ever-flowing 
streain, mildly but meessantly impulsed.” 

But, with the tenderness and benevolence of this character, is 
united a firmness that cnables i to repel every endeavour to tempttt 
from the path of rectitude The discomiiture of an attempt to seduce 
Helena from her conjugal fidelity, is thus narated; it is a fn 
picture of a British wife. 

The coxcomb sought by every contrivance art could devise, by 
every blandishment flattery could suggest, to win that casy prey—a 
woman's heart. He sighed or smiled, as she looked grave or gay= 
moulded his movements to every graceful attitude, modulated bis 
voice to every varied feeling, talked of domestic happiness with rap 
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ture, deprecated the forms of society with aspcrity, and sometimes 
yentured to hint the delights ot love returned. Howhe managed it 
we know not ; but he evidently rather lost than gained ground by his 
assiduities, and had the misery to find most of his best speeches mise 
construed. There was acalm sobriety in the manner, a stcady good 
sense in the language, an intelligent expression in the eye of Mrs, 
Everton, that baffled all bis effrontery ; and realiy, to de r justice, 
Adam Wronghead, Esq. had no small share of that qu vy. In 
short, at theend ofa few weeks, the yentleman was compelled to 


beat a retreat, to rescue himself from the disgrace of capitulation ; 
instead of being the conqueror, he found Inmself the conquered ; 
instead of having to boast bis power, be had to feel ber mercy ; 
instead of gaining her heart, he found he had jost his own It was 
ever afterwards amusing to see the discomiited beau in the presence 
of the woman whose light love he had so confidently anticipated to 
gain—his eye sinking beneath her calm glance, his check reddening 
ather slightest comment. 

The reflections whicu immediately follow are full of important 
matter for feinale meditation : 

Mrs. Egerton is no favourite of our’s as may readily be supposed ; 
her tame virtues being more calculated to embellish the spiritless 
scenes of domestic life, than to gild the pages of a novel. She did 
uothing worthy publicity —nothing that could be talked of ; her 
favourite motto was, Privacy is the sphere of woman.”—Her 
conduct, therefore, towards Adam Wronghead Esq. we can neither 
applaud nor justify ; for what harm can possibly arise from a -wite 
giving gracious encouragement to the innocent familiarities of ber 
bachelor acquaintance -—lolling on the arm of one, and striking 
another with her fan—siooking grave when no barm is intended, to 
show she was thinking of what might have been intended ; and 
laughing at palpable rudeness, to prove her forgiving goodnature, 
with alaudable disdain of the maxim ascrived to Casar——* It is not 
enough for a woman to Le virtuous ; she must also appear so.” We 
can recollect only two rather disagreeable consequences likely to 
ensue from such petty trifling. First, the chance of giving pain to 
a husband—and what woman of spirit cares for that? Nay, if the 
silly man chooses to be jealous, this is the best mode of curing him ; 
for since jealousy cannot exist without love, the deuce is in it if by 
destroying his love he will not also be cured of his jealousy. Secondly 
the general opinion that the most abandoned profligate will not pres 
sume to violate a female’s delicacy by a look, a word, aa act, of 
ndue freedom, if that female does vot, by the before-meotioned 
levity, give licence and encowagement to his folly. Hence such 
pretty trifliag is deemed too often the precursor of deeper error ; and 
the woman who begins with excusing levity, too often finishes by 
participating guilt——Perhaps it is as well for her to avoid both these 
chences ; the risk—of her husband's peace aud attachment—of her 
own virtue and happiness ! 
The dangerous illuess of her beloved husband exhibits Mis. Egerton 
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as “ a ministering angel.” Her fortitude, agonized as she is by the 
recent death of a darling child, and the faithful tenderness with 
which, oppressed with fatigue and anxiety, she perseveres in performe 
ing all the hind offices to which affection prompts, are delightfully 
pourtrayed : 

Mr. Knowlesdon had been admitted to the invalid once for a few 
moments, at the commencement of his disorder, and had retired 99 
overpowered by the shock of beholding bis emaciated figure, and of 
listening to his incoherent plainings, that it was long cre he could 
muster resolution to repeat the visit; yet was Mr. Knowlesdon 4 
man of nocommon fortitude—or athletic frame, vigorous nerves, 
strong sense. After a protracted interval of refreshment from cheerier 
scenes, he again entered the sick man’s apartment. Mrs. Egerton was 
in her accustomed place at the side of the invalid, unceasingly 
employed in performing every office of attentive kinduess—adjusting 
the pillows, offering the cordial, chafing the cold hand, and sustaining 
the aching brow, whispering hope, and smiling consolation.—Mn, 
Egerton, a feeble woman, rerdered yet more feeble by watching and 
anxtcty—her slender form made yet more slender by fatigue and 
abstinence—with no interruptions but those of deepened affliction, no 
change of scene to revive, no retrospections to gladden—herself the 
most interested mm the present misery, in the apprehended catastrophe. 

Mr. Knowlesdon watched, in mute admiration, the incessant, the 
noiselcss labours of the unconscious Helena—the recollection and 
promptitude of her nemerous arrangements for her husband’s com- 
tort : his applauding reverie was closed by the soft tones of her voice 
as, knecling at the fect of Montague, she looked up to ask whether 
she had rightly adjusted his footstool. Her dress was negligent ; her 
beauty was faded ; no rose blushed on her cheek, no cherry glowed 
on her lips, no sparkle irradiated her eyc——sickness and gloom sur 
rounded her figure, and sorrow and languor marked every movement; 
yet never, in the season of brightest loveliness, in every embellishment 
of graceful attire—never, in the midst of festivity and elegance 
rever had she appeared so attractive, so respectable : Mr. Knowlesdon 
felt, in one moment, the full worth of woman. 


BIOGRAPHY OF IIUMPHRY REPTON, ESQ. 


H* was born in the year 1752, in the county of Norfolk, on an 
estate of the late Mr. Windham, and bred to the humble 
business of a stocking manufacturer. Lis sister and daughters kept 
lor many years a hosier’s shop et Hare-strert. Mr. Re pton had, how- 
ever, the good fortune in bis outset in life to attract the notice and 
obtain the patronage of Mr. Windham, whom he accompanied as 
his secretary when that gentleman was engaged in the public service 
in Ireland. On his return from that country, about 30 years ago, 
be adopted the profession of a landscape gardener, as he expresses it 
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one of his publications, “ under the first patronage in the country.” 

At that time the celebrated Brown had been dead some years. Mr. 
Repton hesitated not to declare himself his successor, and defended 
his principles against the attacks made on them by Mr. Price aud Mr. 
Knight. Alter sowe years of experience, however, as the writings of 
these gentlemen began to effect a change in the public taste, Mr. 
Repton, with gr:at good sense and discrimination, gradually con- 
formed to it, for the best of all possible reasons—because, as the 
principles upon which landscape gardening ought to be sounded, be- 
came better known, it was perceived that the object of the artist 
should ke to follow, not to force nature in the various forms under 
which she is presented to us. With these impressions he published 
bis “ Observations on the Changes of Taste in Landscape Gardening 
and Architecture,” in 1806, and has subsequently explained himself 
more fully in “ Fragments of Landscape Gardening and Architec- 
ture,” 4to. which appeated in 1817. 

He was unquestionably an artist of elegant and good taste, but 
perhaps more calculated to follow than to lead, and more attracted 
to the beautiful and the pretty than to the great and the sublime: he 
was evidently most at home in the Gothic architecture, which in tem- 
ples of ample dimensions excites an clevated feeling; but we can- 
not applaud the taste for the Gothic, when displayed in smaller build- 
ings, unless under peculiar circumstances, such perhaps as insulated 
cottages covered with thatch, and where no contrast with other 
buildings is presented to the view, 

Mr. Repton bas pub'ished a variety of different works, and at 
very different periods of his life. We believe that the first time he 
appeared as an author was so long ago as 1781,in * The [lundred 
of North Erpingham, in the History of Norfolk, with Preface,” &c.&e. 
§vo. “ Variety, a Collection of Essays,” 12mo. appeared in 1788. 
“ The Bee, a Critique on the Exhibition of Paintings at Somerset 
House,” 8vo. 1788 ; * ‘The Bee, a Critique on the Shakespear Gallery,” 
8vo. 1789 3 ** Sketches and Hints on Landscape Gardening,” Ato. 
1794; * A Letter to Uvedale Price, Esq. on the same Subject,” Svo. 
1794; * Obsersations on Landscape Gardening,” 4to, 1803; “ Ob- 
servations on the Changes in Landscape Gardening 3’ * Odd Whims; 
being a republication of some Papers in Variety, with a Comedy 
and cther Poems added,” 2 vols. 1804; “ On the Introduction ot 
Indian Architecture and Gardening,” vol. 1. 1808. Several of these 
were embellished with plates from the pencil of the author, who also 
furnished for twenty years the viguettcs to the Polite Repository 
Pocket Book. ‘To these fruits of his taste and industry must be added, 
not less than three hundred manuscript collections on various subjects, 
accompanied by drawings to explain the improvements sugge-ted by 
him at ditferent places 
gldening to ditle:ent persons. 

ile died at his cottage neat tomford, in Essex, where he resided 


with numerous letters on the art of landse: pe 


, 


for the last thity years, in the 66th year of his age. One of his 
tus 13 a solicitor, at present residing at Aylsham, in Norfolk; and 
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another, who has devoted himself to the study of architecture in the 
office of Mr. Nash, was lately united in marriage to the daughter of 
the present Lord Chancellor Eldon. 


—_—- 
ROUND TOWER. 


HE following passage is extracted from Klaproth’s Travels in the 

Caucasus and Georgia, published in 1814.“ The [nquischiay 
village ot Sauhqua is seated on the steep bank of the Terek, about 
two versts from the first range of the Caucasus. No part of this 
villaye is to be seen trom the valley, except a lofty conical tower 
built of very white calcareous stone; it had no door at the bottom, 
but a large oblong aperture, at the night of about twelve feet, tw 
which it was impossible to ascend without a ladder.” This is a brief 
but most exact description of the Round ‘Towers in Ireland ; and the 
author also mentions a vehicle used in husbandry, which has als 
been peculiar to, znd employed trom time immemorial by the native 
Irish, viz. the common Car, the axle-tree of which moves along with 
the wheels. ‘The structure ef these carts, which are employed all 
over the Caucasus, is very singular ; for the wheels do not tom 
raund the axle, but the whole axle-tree revolves along with them, 
They have but two wheels, which are very clumsy. ‘The axle, on 
which the wheels are driven with force, is round, and as thick as a 
man’sarm. ‘The polesare connected underneath by cross bars. This 
is an exact description of the common Irish car, which, however,is 
now giving place in the more cultivated parts of the country to the 
small Scotch cart. It is much to be wished that this matter may be 
more fully investigated, and that the exact dimensions of the tower 
may be ascertained. ‘The circumstance of the aperture, situated 
exactly as the entrance is into the Round Towers of Ireland, affords 
a strong presumption that the origin of the building on Caucasus is 
the same as that in this country, the use of which has been a subject 
of curiosity for several countries.” 


o_o 
ANECDOTE. 


S the late Rev. Dr. C. Burnaby was returning to Greenwich one 
night from town, his carriage was stopped en the road by 
several tootpads, who ro »bed him of his money aad his watch. The 
thieves quitting the carriage without shutting the doors, which they 
had opened, the doctor called them back, and desired them. to put uP 
the steps, and shut the carriage door, which they did; and no doubt 
were not a little surprised at the doctor's intrepidity. 
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Renarleable Instance of Fidelity in a Servant. 


N the winter of the year 1776, the Count and Countess Podotsky 
being on their Way from Vienna to Cracow, the wolves, which 
are very numerous in the Carpathian mountains, and when the cold 
is very severe are more bold aud savage than wsuadl, ¢ame down ih 
hordes, and pursuce the carriage between the towns of Oswiesk and 
Zator, the latter of which is Only a few Teagues from Cracow. Of 
two servants,one was sent before, to bespeak post-horses ; the other, 
whom the Count particolarly ‘esteemed for his fidelity, sceing the 
wolves come nearer aud nearer, begged his nraster to peFmit him to 
keave them his horse, by which their rage Woatd in some nieasure be 
satisfied, and they should gain time to réach Zator. ‘The Count con- 
sented : the servant n¥unted behind the carriage,and let his horse 
go, which was soon seized by the wolves, and térn in a thousand 
pieces. Mean time the travellers proccéded with ail the speed they 
could, in hopes to reach the town, from which they were not very 
distant. But the horses Were tired, and the welves become more 
savage now they had once tasted blood, had almost overtaken the 
carriage. In this extreme necessity, the sérvant cried oat, “* There ts 
only one means of deliverance : 1 will go to nifect the Wolves, if you 
will swear to me to provide asa father for my wife and children. I 
must perish ; but while they fall upon me, you will escape.” Podot- 
sky hesitated to comply ; but as there was no other prospect of 
escape, he consented, and solemnly vowed that if he would sacrifice 
himself for their safety, he would constantly provide for his family. 
The servant immediately got down, went to incet the wolves, and was 
devoured ! The Count reached the gates of Zator, and was saved.— 
The servant was a Protestant; his master a Catholic, and con- 
scientiously kept his word. 


——- 
ANTIQUITY. 


ITERE has lately been found the Appian way,near Rome, 2n an- 

cient sun-dial,cut upon marble,with the names of the quarters of 
the heavens in Greek. It is exiactly calculated for the latitude 
of Rome; and from circumstances, it is concluded to have 
been the discus belonging to Flerodes Atticus, and deseribed by 
Vitruvius. 


anal 
TO REMOVE FRUIT STAINS. 


QIRST damp the places thoroughly, and then burn two or three 

common brimstone matches close to them. The gas from the sul- 

phur will combine with the water, and form sulpherous acid, which 
will occasion the Spots to disappear. 
VoL. 38. 6 E 
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Answer, by A. Taylor, of Plympstock, to F. Eames’s Charade, inserted June 15, 


Vr Ceres spreads her ample store 
Upon the fertile plain, 
The REAPHOOK is by man employ’d 
To reap the golden grain. ; 
Similar answers have been received from Ano; Mary Ann England, of 
Lyme; and R. P. of Piympstock. 
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Answer, by dmicus. to the Enigma, inserted June 15. 


AIL to thee, MOON! whose soft and gentle light, 
Iilumes the sable curtain of the night, 

Whose government, iv well directed plan, 

Guided by unseen power, Dot that of man, 

Borrows thy splendour from the fiery sun, 

Around whose orbit regularly run 

The moving planets, in their sober race, 

Filling the mighty unseen void of space, 

Hail! ia thy midnight mystery of birth! 

Still renovate the sons, and fruits of earth! 

We have received the like answers from C. Griffin, of Chillington House; 

Aon; Mary Ano England, Lyme; W. Bennett, and S- Pyle, Plymonth 
Dock; A. Taylor, aud R. P. of Plympstock; and ¥.D. Major, of Colyteo, 








ANAGRAM.—BY AUGUSTA. 


EVERSE a vegetable much in use, 
And ’twill a fanoy avimal produce. 





CHARADE.—BY J. PARRIS, OF AXMINSTER. 


O search old ocean’s boundless womb, 
My first you’ll there obtain ; 

The pessants oft my second use 

A pleasant food to gain. 
Ve studious gents. the parts unite, 

My useful whole to see, 
What thousands has depriv’d of life, 

And often us’d by me. 





REBUS —BY W. BICKHAM, ASHBURTON. 


EHOLD the vapours as they rise 
Io swift succession o’er the skies; 

Clouds are but water pois’d in air, 
Kept by the suu’s attraction there. 
How wond'rous fair my first is oft! 
And when my second mounts aloft, 
Melodionsly and sweetly sings, 
Aad there displays her beauteous wings, 
Strike off a letter, and transpose, 
Heav'a’s messepger you will disclose 
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POETRY. 
—— 
INVOCATION TO THE DEITY. 


LMIGHTY GOD! on whom depend 
The world’s existence, and its end: 

Whose tender love, and watchful care, 
Defend my life from ev'ry snare: 
Whose bounteous hands my wants supply, 
Nor blessings undeserv’d deny: 
For these thy gifts, in grateful lays, 
Accept my boundless thanks and praise. 


Untrod be ev'ry sinful way, 
So apt to lead me far astray. 
Endue my soul with strength and pow’r 
To crush the sins of ev’ry hour: 
Aud thus with harmless safety glide 
Through life’s impetuous mazy tide. 


Evable me to pass my tine 
Without the dire effects of crime. 
Permit no being to molest 
My days of peace, or nights of rest. 
Let no mishap my life befall, 

Nor let me list to vice’s calJ. 

In all my ways thy grace impart, 

That vo misconduct touch my heart. 
Give me soch clear, distinctive views 

As not the paths of sin to choose ; 

With so much healti and prosperous state 
As best and wisest deem’d by Fate. 


Grant that I pass my future days 
In health of body—mind atease : 
And having well discharg’d my trust 
Retore this clay is turn’d to dust— 
And having strove with all my might 
Against all kinds of sin to fight, 

I way trom earthly scenes depart 
To angels’ state, with joyful heart. 


“ Father of All!” in Heav’nand earth! 
Who giv’st to every being birth— 
When the loud trump shall call my dust, 
Grant that I rise to meet the just. 
Grant that my soul may wing its way 
To realms ot bright, eternal day ; 
To sing with holy saints thy praise 
In hymns seraphick—beav’aly lays. 


Swimbridge, September 13, 1818. 





CURIOSITY AND SCANDAL. 


"THERE are some folks whom oft we see, 


With such a taste for pedigree, 
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The moment a fresh face is found, 
Enquiriog whispers murmur ronod, 
Of who she is, and where has been, 
And what she says, 4nd what bas seen, 
Who she is with, and what she knows, 
The cut and colour of her clothes. 
These folks remind me of the bee, 
(But not of useful industry,) 

Who range untir’d throyghout the fields, 
And suck the meanest flower it yields, 
For they to gaih their worthy ed, 

To every nieans will condescend, 

With simple children é’eh would try 

To make thémh & domestic spy, 
They, if they could, wéald wish to gather, 
The history of their great grandmother. 
But be folks g60@, or fall of flaws, 
None can escape from seandat's claws, 
And all these fair with honied tongues, 
Are blessed with “ adamautine lungs,” 
Unlike the bee which sumgs but once, 
And only then in self-defence, 

With them it is a constant humoar, 
They cannot sup, without a rumour, 

To take their tea would be surprizing, 
Without a bint 6f strange surmizing ; 
Oh were it ouly understood, 

How much they stick their rieighbour’s good, 
A grateful country sure Would raise 

An edifice to note théir praise, 

With deaf and dumb it Should be grac’d, 
These ladies over them be plac’d, 

And I am stre they soon would teach 
Their pupils— liberty of speech. 


CAROLINE. 





rHE PiCTURE. 


H what a sweet and animated grace 
Plays round the mouth, and beams frum those blue eyes 

Upon the cheek !—the rose’s faintest blush, 
So exquisitely tinged, appears to rise 
With the embodied thought, that from the lip 
Seems hovering; on the forefieal’s snowy white 
The fair and clustering 'rifglets richly wave 
In careless elegance. Just such a vision, 
Sketched io the day dream of the cntlinsiast’s eye 
Might sport upon the san béam—witg its flighit 
From flower to tlower, and breathe their soft perfume, 
And live upon their sweets. Where is it now? 
"lb bis torm of love, this being of earth's mold, 
Gone, taded from the world, for ever gone? 
As it not sad to think, that ere that hour 
Sorrow, perchance, had chased away those smiles, 
Dulied the blue eye with tears, and from the check 
Washed the young rose, and made fhe heavy heart 
‘Turn from this scene with agony; and pray, 
if peace dweit in the grave, to sluis¥er there. 
CAROLINE 





